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Good library service is essential for the 
proper functioning of the school of today. 
Before 1900 most educators and librarians 
had not conceived of children as individuals 
with differentiating characteristics. Their 
schooling consisted of mastering a few basic 
skills and acquiring what was considered a re- 
spectable number of the facts necessary for the 
educated man or woman of the time. Today’s 
education with its emphasis on the child, 
with its changing curriculum to meet the 
needs of a changing society, and with its 
laboratory methods of teaching, demands a 
plan for the school library in the educational 
set up. The question and answer type of 
recitation has been replaced by many 
methods, no one of which depends entirely 
for success on the solitary text book. 


Minnesota has 493 school systems with 
one or more library units. Some of them 
have roomy, well-equipped and attractive 
quarters, many readable books and mag- 
azines, and well trained librarians who are 
making significant progress in the develop- 
ment of the school. Other schools have some 
of these desirable things, while still others 
enjoy few if any of these advantages. 


How adequate are the school libraries in 
Minnesota; how can we judge their ade- 
quacy; and what should be done to improve 
them? These are problems which must be 
studied if their growth and development 
are to continue. One looks in vain for ele- 
mentary school libraries in all but a few of 
the largest cities, and realizes as well that it 
is equally fruitless to search for information 
concerning the amount and kind of reading 
done by pupils of varying abilities, back- 
grounds, and tastes. 


If appreciable progress is to be made in the 
next few years it is imperative to examine 
present school library conditions in the light 
of the best existing standards, to assemble 
data that will present a more accurate pic- 
ture than is available now, and to plan for 
the future. The first item is the subject of 
this paper and the second one is under con- 
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sideration. The third subject could well be 
carried on in line with the suggestion given 
in the report of the N. E. A.-A. L. A. joint 
committee on school libraries, that “organiz- 
ing discussion sessions and conferences at 
which school administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, school librarians, librarians of public 
libraries, and other library administrators 
consider this their common problem and plan 
for dealing with it, should be more effective 
and practical than arranging to have school 
librarians talk to each other about school 
library needs.” 


School library standards and departmental 
rulings have been issued by some states, by 
the regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools, by the American Library 
Association, and by the National Education 
Association. From these groups the follow- 
ing were chosen for use in this examination 
of Minnesota school libraries: National Edu- 
cation Association on Library Organization 
and Equipment’ (more familiarly known as 
the Certain standards, C. C. Certain being 
the chairman of the committee); the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools* (hereafter referred to as North 
Central); the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States” 
(hereafter referred to as Southern Associa- 
tion); and the standards and recommenda- 
tions of the Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation’. The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards” (referred to as Cooperative 
study), only a portion of which has been 
completed, has been used wherever possible. 
This study is sponsored by six regional ac- 
crediting agencies designed to develop uni- 


1§tandard Library Organizations and Equipment for sec- 
ondary schools, A. L. A., 1920. 

2High School Library Study, 1938, N. C. A. Q. 3:246- 
51. Sept. 1928. 

8New Library Standards for Secondary Schools. Rev. 
Dec. 4, 1929. School Library Yearbook No. 4. A. L. A. 
1931, pp. 116-26. 

4Minn. Dept. Education. Manual for Graded Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. August 1935, pp. 97-101. 

5Wilson Bulletin. 11:668-673. June, 1937. 

Wilson Bulletin. 12:150-3. Oct. 1937. 
32:157- 


Bulletin of the American Library Association. 
163. 


March 1938. 
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form procedures for the accreditation of 
secondary schools. One of their aims is to 
develop a method for measuring rather than 
for standardizing library service. 


While some of these requirements may be 
unwise, poorly stated, and in need of revision, 
the fact remains that they are the existing 
standards, and as such are the logical ones 
to use in measuring the status of libraries in 
this state. 


I. Librarian—Certification 
A. North Central 


1. Qualifications 


A standard of preparation of calling for at 
least four years of college training divided as 
follows: academic studies, 75 semester hours; 
education, 15 semester hours; library train- 
ing, 30 semester hours. 


Load 


—Schools of 1000 or more, at least one 
full time librarian, professionally trained, 
with a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. 


—Schools of less than 1000, part time 
teacher librarians with technical library train- 


ing. 
B. Southern Association 


—Qualifications and Load 


Enrollment of 100 or less, teacher Jibrarian 
with at least six semester hours in library 
science. Allotted definite time for library 
work, 


Enrollment of 100-200, half time librarian 
with a one year course in an accredited 
library school, or college graduation includ- 
ing twelve semester hours in library science. 


Enrollment of 200-500, full time librarian 
with same qualifications and educational 
background as teachers, including a one year 
course in an approved library school. 


Enrollment of 500-1000. Same as above, 
with sufficient help. 


Enrollment of 1000 or more. Full time 
librarian with college graduation and at least 
one year in an approved library school. For 
every 1000, or major fraction thereof, an addi- 
tional full-time trained librarian. 


C. Minnesota. State Department of Edu- 
cation 


—Certification 


A certificate (for librarians devoting fifty 
per cent or more of their time to the library) 
is granted upon the following basis: 


A bachelor’s degree; a major in library 
science based on at least 30 semester hours; 
15 semester hours in education, including 
the following courses of 3 semester hours 
each: educational psychology, general 
methods (technic of teaching), special 
methods, and observation, practice teaching. 


—An endorsement (for librarians devot- 
ing less than half of the school day to library 
work) is granted upon the completion of 
nine quarter hours of library science. This 
endorsement is valid for three years and is 
renewable upon evidence of nine additional 
quarter hours of library training. 


D. Cooperative Study 


The number of pupils per librarian has 
been computed for each school and weights 
assigned to five groupings as follows: 


Evaluation 
5 Very superior 
4 Superior 
3 Average 
2 Inferior 
1 Very inferior 


Pupils per Librarian 
0- 199 
200- 399 


400- 999 
1000-8999 
Infinite 


Ratios are in terms of full time librarians. 


_ The State certification requirements com- 
pare favorably with those of the North Cen- 
tral, though they are lower than those of the 
Southern Association particularly for the 
smaller schools. In the larger schools of the 
state there are 158 librarians, 76 of whom 
were hired before 1935 and do not have to 
be qualified, though over half of them are. 
Half of the remaining number are working 
for the certificate. Out of the total of 158, 
105 are qualified. Present changes indicate 
that the number of unqualified librarians has 
already been greatly reduced. It is significant 
that out of this group 41 have four years of 
college training plus one year of library 
science, and 47 have a degree representing 
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four years of college training, one year of 
which has been in library science. 


In the smaller schools, where the librarian 
is required to hold an endorsement, there are 
390 teacher-librarians, 321 of whom were 
hired after 1935. Of the total number 210 
have endorsements, 156 have permits and 24 
are unqualified. Thus by September, 1938, 
the number of teacher-librarians without 
training should be relatively insignificant. 


Asa whole satisfying results have attended 
certification for school librarians during the 
brief period it has been in force. There is 
some need for a revision of these standards, 
probably to increase the amount of academic 
training required for the certificate, and to 
define more closely the amount of training 
needed by librarians in the smaller schools. 


An examination of the amount of time 
allowed the librarian and the teacher-libra- 
rian for strictly library functions shows a 
more discouraging picture. The school, 
striving to have good library service, must 
give the librarian ample time during the 
school day and outside of it, if the library is 
to receive the attention it demands. In the 
schools with 25 or more teachers, 30 libra- 
rians are teaching one half day and 76 have 
the full day in the library. Based on enroll- 
ments, the schools with rooo or more pupils 
have 71 librarians who are spending the 
entire day giving library service. In the 
smaller schools there are many librarians and 
teacher-librarians with only 1 period or less 
out of the 6 period day for library service. 
Unfortunately a close inspection often reveals 
that the reported 1 hour is frequently devoted 
to extra curricular activities or to study hall 
duty. Comparing the statistics with the 
Southern standards in the schools with en- 
rollments of 200-500 there are several with 
teacher-librarians who spend only 1 period 
a day or less in the library, though in the 
same group six librarians report working full 
time. In the schools with 500-1000 students, 
35 librarians devote all of the day to library 
service. 

The Southern Association recommends for 
the smallest schools that the teacher-librarian 
be excused from a certain number of hours 
of teaching, be allotted definite time for 


library work, and be given regular student 
help trained to keep the library open all day 


under supervision. 


It is generally conceded that the librarian 
with only one or two periods a day in the 
library should spend that time in helping the 
children, which means that the book selec- 
tion, bibliographic, and processing duties so 
necessary for good library service, must be 
done after school hours. However, in the 
schools having between 5 and 15 teachers the 
average teacher-librarian has three extra cur- 
ricular duties; in the schools employing be- 
tween 16 and 24 teachers the librarian aver- 
ages two extra curricular duties. In addition 
some schools have assigned the librarians 
home room periods, or hall duties which pre- 
vent them from being in the library before 
school opens, or before the afternoon session 
is called, or directly after school. In the 
smaller schools about half of them reported 
that the library is kept open all day, and 
though in actual practice this may mean very 
little unless there is supervision, it is a step 
forward that might well be copied by all 
schools. 


Undoubtedly the chief obstacle to good 
library service is insufficient funds. Since 
many schools have made noticeable progress 
in the last two years it is reasonable to assume 
that supplemental aid is helping schools to 
improve their library service. There are a 
few schools where the superintendent is 
doubtful if the library deserves a prominent 
place in the school set-up, and a few in which 
the librarian is not as capable as she should 
be, but each of these assertions is dependent 
on the other: the superintendent might well 
question the ability of his librarian while the 
librarian might not be given the time to dem- 
onstrate her ability. It will require the close 
cooperation of both of them if the situation 
is to be remedied. 


The certification standards will not solve 
all of the library problems, but they will help 
to give the school more effective librarians. 
“The effective school librarian is one who 
stimulates in boys and girls a wholesome 
curiosity about books, and a desire to possess 
books; who helps to develop correct reading 
tastes, and encourages reading for pleasure 
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and profit; who provides for pupils system- 
atic instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries, and for teachers and administrators 
intelligent professional service; who makes 
the library a center for the socialized activi- 
ties of the school.”* 


II. Book Collection and Selection 
A. Southern Association 


—Enrollment of 100 or less—500 
well-selected books, exclusive of government 
documents and textbooks, to meet the needs 
for reference, supplementary and cultural 
reading. Two newspapers and 5 to 10 
periodicals suitable for students’ use. Books 
selected from approved lists. 


—Enrollment of 100 to 200—500 to 1000 
well-selected books averaging 5 per student. 
General newspaper, and from 5 to 15 

we ; 
periodicals suitable for students’ use. 


—Enrollment of 200 to 500—1000 to 2500 
well-selected books, newspapers, and 15 to 30 
suitable periodicals. 


—Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students— 
2500 to 5000 well-selected books, newspapers, 
and 25 to 50 suitable periodicals. 


—Enrollment of 1000 or more students— 
5000 or more well-selected books, newspa- 
pers, and at least 40 suitable periodicals. 


B. North Central 


Catalogued library of 800 live books chosen 
to serve the school needs. 


About 15 periodicals chosen to serve the 
school needs. 


C. Minnesota. State Department of Edu- 
cation 


An adequate working library, including 
books and periodicals of both reference and 
recreatory type, and supplementary material 
(magazines, pictures, and newspapers) for 
both teachers and pupils, for each type of 
public school maintained. 


D. Cooperative Study 


On the basis of 100 points for the complete 
evaluation of the library, the cooperative 


*School library yearbook: 2:53. 


study has agreed to give weights as follows 
to these five factors: 


Number of volumes 
Distribution 

Appropriations 4% 
Recency 5% 


Periodicals 8% 


The North Central and the State standards 
are too loosely worded to be of much value 
here. A collection of 800 books would not 
serve the large schools, and a collection of 300 
books, mostly obsolescent or unsuitable, 
could not be deemed adequate. 


6% 
6% 


A comparison of Minnesota School library 
book collections with the Southern Associa- 
tion standards reveals the following: 


Book Number Schools 
Standard of Schools Meeting 


500 Ce) 0) 
500-1000 126 125 
1000-2500 238 
2500-5000 71 
5000- 80 


Enrollment 


100 or less 
100- 200 
200- 500 
500-1000 
1000- 


(Twelve schools failed to report any library 


books. ) 


The book standard for each group is quali- 
fied by the term well-selected. Since it is a 
known fact that the majority of our schools 
have between 100 and 500 obsolescent books 
on their shelves, it may be safely assumed 
that the schools do not meet the standards 
as well as the figures would indicate. 


According to the annual library reports for 
1937-38, 493 school libraries reported a total 
of 1,593,392 volumes. Divided by the enroll- 
ment figures for 1936-37, the average number 
of books per pupil is 3+, or about half of 
what it should be. 


Minnesota in common with most other 
states gives library aid only for books on 
approved lists. In September, 1937, the 
Children’s Catalog and the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries were adopted as 
basic lists. Schools may also receive aid on 
books listed in the Booklist of the American 
Library Association, and on the State Library 
List Supplements, which are being issued 
monthly during the school year. It is planned, 
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providing the schools sufficiently demonstrate 
their ability to choose their books wisely, to 
broaden the approved book bibliographies to 
include such well known titles as the National 
Council of Teachers of English, “Books for 
Home Reading for High School,” and “Lei- 
sure Reading for Grades 7, 8 and g.” Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately it is no longer neces- 
sary for most schools to apply for library aid 
in order to obtain the maximum amount 
under the new supplemental aid law. If the 
schools continue to buy sets of unsuitable 
books at prices much beyond their worth, or 
to confine the majority of their purchases to 
individual volumes carried by the represen- 
tatives of the publishers, then a change of the 
law is in order. Good book buying requires 
a knowledge of book selection principles, 
familiarity with standard lists for children 
and young people, a knowledge of the 
library’s present resources, and above all a 
knowledge of the school’s current needs in 
relationship to what it already has. Good 
book buying requires intensive training on 
the part of the school librarian for it is one 
of the heaviest obligations for which she is 
or should be responsible. 


III. Appropriations 


A. Southern Association 


—Enrollment of 500 or less—An- 
nual appropriation of at least $1 per stu- 
dent per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex- 
clusive of salaries. 


—Enrollment of more than 500—Annual 
appropriation of at least 75c per pupil per 
year for books, periodicals, etc., exclusive of 
salaries. 


B. North Central 


—At least $200 per year for books and 
periodicals. 


—At least 75c per pupil according to local 
conditions. 


C. Certain Standards 


—For books alone a minimum of 5o0c per 
pupil per term ($1.00 per year) and an addi- 
tional $40 for magazines. 


D. Minnesota. State Department of Edu- 
cation 


—A liberal sum for an initial collection 
should be appropriated in the establishment 
of a new library. 


—The budget allowance for the purchase 
of library books should not be less than $1 
annually per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. 


—Provision should also be made in the 
budget for the purchase of periodicals and 
other library supplies and for the rebinding 
of books as needed. 


The Minnesota and Certain Standards are 
approximately the same, and are the highest 
of the group. No objective study has ever 
been made of the adequacy of these stand- 
ards. It is recognized that the smaller the 
library the larger the cost per pupil, and that 
access to a good public library helps to reduce 
the school’s appropriations for book service. 


According to the annual statistics for 1937- 
38 the total library book expenditure in the 
schools was $115,815.15, with twenty-one 
schools making no report. Divided by the 
average daily attendance, the average amount 
spent per pupil for library books was 3oc. 
As would be expected the small schools have 
a better average than the large ones, but it is 
difficult to understand why the 21 schools 
reporting no book expenditures are all in- 
cluded in the group of large schools. It should 
also be noted that the average cost per pupil 
is considerably lower than was reported for 
1936-37, though this may be only a case of 
more accurate reporting. 


Should the Minnesota Standard be re- 
stated in terms of the size of the school? 
Why are some schools spending nothing for 
library books? How long is it since these 
schools have spent anything? Do they have 
trained librarians? Have the school libra- 
rians surveyed the needs of their libraries in 
such a definite and business-like manner that 
the superintendent and the school board can- 
not fail to see the need for raising the library 
budget? These are a few of the questions 
that it is imperative for us to be answering, 
for no school library system can adequately 
serve the schools of the state for 30c per pupil. 


IV. Organization Standards 
A. North Central 
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The library and the laboratory facilities 
must be adequate to meet the needs of in- 
struction in all courses offered. The library 
shall be classified and catalogued. 


B. Southern Association 
—Organization 


Enrollment of 100 or less. At least an ade- 
quate shelf list and an adequate loan system. 


Enrollment of more than 100. Card cata- 
logue, shelf-list, accession record, and ade- 
quate loan system. 


C. Certain Standards 


The requisites of a standard library organi- 
zation are: 


—Appropriate housing and equipment of 
the high-school library. 


—Professionally trained librarians. 


—Scientific selection and care of books and 
other material, with the proper classification 
and cataloging. 


—Adequate annual appropriations for sal- 
aries, for maintenance, for the purchase ot 
books and other printed matter, for the re- 
binding of books, for supplies, and for gen- 
eral upkeep. 


—A trained librarian as state supervisor to 
be appointed as a member of the state educa- 
tion department, as in Minnesota, or under 
the library commission in co-operation with 
the state education department, as in New 
Jersey. 


D. Minnesota. State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


The librarian shall be responsible for 


—Advising in the selection of books and 
other printed material. 


—Cataloging, classifying, and repairing 
books. 

—Keeping library materials in active cir- 
culation. 


—Making books and library materials 
available to teachers and pupils; supervising 
or giving instruction in the use of books and 
library: materials, with emphasis on pupil 
participation in library activities and the 
needs of the individual pupil and teacher. 


—Training and supervising pupil library 


assistants. 


As the Certain Standards indicate, stand- 
ard library organization can be accomplished 
only by professionally trained librarians. 
Since the majority of the school librarians in 
Minnesota had little or no professional train- 
ing before certification went into effect, it is 
not surprising that most of the libraries do 
not meet the above recommendations. Four 
hundred twenty-five schools report having 
accession books, 460 report a shelf list, and 
350 report a dictionary card catalog, but these 
statistics are misleading, for even though 
these tools are in the library, most of them 
have been prepared by untrained people who 
did not realize why they were being made. 
An accession record without half of the 
necessary items, a shelf list arranged in alpha- 
betical order, a dictionary catalog which 
includes the accession numbers, are typical 
examples to be found in many school libraries. 
In some schools, especially where the libra- 
rian’s time is extremely limited, the making 
of these tools has been deliberately omitted 
in favor of learning to know the book collec- 
tion and to help the children use it. 


Because adequate records are a means to 
better library service and because people with 
training are taking charge of the school libra- 
ries, this situation should be considerably 
altered within the next few years. 


V. Teaching the use of the library 


A. Minnesota. State Department of 
Education 


The duties of the librarian shall include 
supervising or giving instruction in the use 
of books and library materials, with emphasis 
on pupil participation and the needs of the 
individual pupil and teacher. 


Note: Library lessons should be an integral 
part of the curriculum for the entire school. 


B. Certain Standards 


Instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries as a unit course in high school curricula. 


C. Southern Association 
Course of at least twelve lessons in the use 


of the library, given by librarian or teacher- 
librarian, preferably in first-year high school. 
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None of these standards is as inclusive as 
it might be. It should be noted that Minne- 
sota has been a leader in insisting that the 
training be an integral part of the curriculum 
for the entire school. 


The average number of lessons reported 
as given to each grade during the school year 
1937-38 are as follows: 


Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 8 Grade 11 
Grade 8 Grade 12 


Approximately 21% of the schools do not 
give library instruction, though in some cases 
where the English teacher has the full respon- 
sibility for the work, it may have been 
omitted from the library report. The major- 
ity of the instruction was given in the seventh 
and eighth grades, which is probably where 
the emphasis should be. It would be neces- 
sary to know the content of these lessons, 
particularly in the first and second grades, 
before it was possible to estimate their value, 
but even without that information this record 
is a satisfactory one. 


Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 


Grade 10 


VI. Equipment 
A. Minnesota. 
Education 


State Department of 


The library shall be equipped with ade- 
quate shelving, tables, chairs, catalog cases, 
and a librarian’s desk. 


B. North Central 


The library should have as much space as 
any department serving not less than 50% 
of the school. High School Library Study, 
1928. N.C.A. Quarterly 3:246-51, Sept., 1928. 


C. Certain Standards 


“All possible surface . . . shall be utilized 
for shelving. Radiators shall be located be- 
neath windows. If thermostats and electric 
switches must be located on the wall they 
shall be placed as near as possible to the door 
or window trim so as not to break up the 
wall space available for shelving. If it is nec- 
essary for vertical pipes to pass through the 
rooms they shall be located in the corners 
where the . . . wall book-shelving allows space 


for them. Chair rails, wainscoting, and base- 
boards shall be omitted, allowing the shelving 
to be placed securely against the wall. Plas- 
tering shall extend to the floor, the space 
between the ends of book shelving and the 
door trim being fitted with baseboards after 
the shelving is in place. Plastering to the 
height of the shelving shall be smooth to 
avoid rough contact with books.” 


D. Southern Association 


—Enrollment of 100 to 200. Separate 
classroom or end of study hall fitted up with 
shelving, tables, and chairs; always accessible 
to students, but under supervision. 


—Enrollment of 200 to 500. Separate 
room equipped with tables, chairs, shelves, 
loan desk, magazine rack, bulletin boards, 
catalogue case, typewriter, and other essen- 
tial office equipment. Room should be large 
enough to accommodate one-tenth of enroll- 
ment, allowing 25 square feet per pupil. 


—Enrollment of 500 to 1000. Same as 
above with separate library work room and 
essential office equipment. 


—Enrollment of 1000 or more. Same as 
above with additional equipment to meet 
needs. If possible separate rooms for confer- 
ence and instruction in the library are desir- 


able. 


The kind and amount of equipment in the 
Minnesota school libraries varies so greatly 
that it is almost impossible to make any gen- 
eralizations concerning it. Some of our newer 
libraries are models of what a good school 
library should be, while others have been 
built and furnished with little or no appre- 
ciation of the functional services of the room. 
A well-equipped, workable library room 
must be preceded by an understanding of the 
function of the library in the school. There 
are many rooms that could never be made 
into attractive libraries, and many study halls 
that a magician could not transform into 
workable libraries. 


It is probably not as important that stand- 
ard equipment and quarters are often lacking 
today as it is that they are provided tomor- 
row. Before any building is done the archi- 
tect, the superintendent, and the librarian 
should have a conference. It is essential for 
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each of them to understand how this room 
should differ from others, why certain pieces 
of furniture are necessary, and why they 
should be of standard dimensions. 


In conclusion a summary of present school 
library conditions in Minnesota shows good 
certification standards. which are met by the 
majority of the librarians. The amount of in- 
struction in the use of the library is ample for 
ensuring us of intelligent library patrons, pro- 
viding the kind of instruction is right. The 
load of the librarian, and particularly the 
teacher-librarian is too heavy; the number 
and kind of books per pupil is not sufficient 


for the best service; the appropriations for 
books are low; the organization of the library 
and its satisfactory equipment are both in- 
adequate in the majority of cases. 


It is necessary to remember that these 
standards are quantitative, not qualitative. 
They represent a means to an end but assur- 
edly not the end itself. Nevertheless, they 
are the existing standards and do afford us 
one means of evaluation. They indicate some 
of the strengths and the weaknesses of Min- 
nesota’s school libraries and as such should 
be an aid in helping the libraries and the 
educators plan for the future. 


BOOKS AND PUPILS 


MarcareT R. Greer 
Librarian, Minneapolis Board of Education 


In this day when the “research method” 
is used even by the youngsters in the primary 
grades and textbook material is being en- 
riched by more and more books regardless 
of whether it is in the kindergarten or the 
senior class, the school is faced with the 
problem of bringing pupils and books to- 
gether in the most effective and satisfactory 
way. A pupil’s interest soon wanes if it takes 
him too long or if it is difficult for him to 
find an answer to an assigned question. If 
he finds an answer which is not pertinent to 
the question then his response to the assign- 
ment brings a poor “grade” from the teacher. 
There is no doubt but that the pupil who has 
skill in using books as tools will always have 
the advantage over the pupil who only knows 
enough to read from page 24 to 30 of the 
book placed in his hands by the teacher. He 
will have the advantage because he will be 
able to follow signs and symbols which book 
publishers and librarians put in his path to 
lead him to the exact information he needs. 


How does a pupil get that way—to 
know instinctively the right place to look? 


A real lover of books will find his own way. 
A pupil with insatiable curiosity will hang 
on until he masters the way himself because 
he will be willing to ask as many questions 
as may be necessary to get him there. But 
the child who lacks curiosity, who has no 
natural impetus to discover things for him- 
self, who does not like to read, must be helped 
if he is to compete satisfactorily with his 
fellow student in these days of book learning. 
The school has a responsibility to set up ways 
and means of giving this help. 


Now it is not a difficult thing to learn how 
to use books or how to use a library. The 
size of the book and the size of the library 
make little difference in the learning process. 
The signs and symbols are the same whether 
large or small. Books follow an established 
pattern and so do libraries. The mastery of 
any one book or library aids is the mastery 
of them all. There are teachers who are 
library shy, who think there is some dark 
technical mystery connected with a library 
which only a librarian can solve. They be- 
lieve that a librarian and only a librarian can 
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give to the pupils the instruction which will 
open up books and libraries to them. This is 
an idea which should be exploded now and 
forever. There is nothing about a library 
which a teacher cannot teach her pupils once 
she has mastered the few simple rules herself. 
To be sure if she never uses books or libraries 
herself it may be an effort for her to do so 
but not an impossibility. How can a teacher 
teach these days without a knowledge of the 
many books in her field? For her own per- 
sonal use she needs to know the library of 
her community whether it is a public library 
or a library in the school itself. She has a 
definite responsibility toward that library. If 
the books she should introduce to her pupils 
are not on the shelves she needs to ask that 
they be placed there and she also needs to 
see that a just allotment of the book budget 
is given to her department. If the books are 
there she should use them by making assign- 
ments which will lead her pupils to them. 


What sort of assignments lead pupils to 
books? It is very easy for a teacher who 
knows books to say to a pupil, “Go to the 
library and ask the librarian for such and 
such a title and read in the book from this 
page to that page.” The pupil usually can 
follow that simple direction without even 
giving it a second thought. To be sure he 
doesn’t always remember the title or the page 
number and then he must face the music of 
a complete failure. For what substitute ma- 
terial could he use not knowing what it was 
all about? In contrast consider the assign- 
ment where the pupil is given a subject and 
told that he will find books in the library 
which will give him the information he 
needs. This pupil must use his thinking 
abilities. He must, however, “know the 
ropes” before he can get the right book that 
will give him his answer. If he has had some 
instruction in the basic skills of finding infor- 
mation in books no matter what the topic 
the teacher has assigned he will find the 
material he needs. He will never be at a loss 
if the library habit belongs to him. 


What are the basic skills in the use of 
books and libraries? Here they are: how to 
use the book itself, including the table of 
contents, the index, notes, bibliographies, and 
the like, but especially the index; a knowl- 


edge of alphabetical and numerical arrange- 
ments so that the way books are arranged on 
shelves can be easily discovered; how to use 
a card catalog; how to use dictionaries and 
encyclopedias; an acquaintance with a few 
special reference books such as almanacs, 
atlases, and manuals; some knowledge of 
periodical literature and the index to these 
periodicals known as the Readers’ Guide; 
how to take notes, evaluate material, and 
organize material for use. The teacher who 
gives her pupils these skills will never have 
any difficulty in making assignments which 
bring the responses she desires. There will 
be no alibis for lessons not prepared because 
the page assignments were lost or forgotten. 
There should be an open and varied presen- 
tation of material adapted by the pupils them- 
selves to their own individual differences. 


It doesn’t matter what grade level a 
teacher may teach or what subject is her 
special field. These basic library skills remain 
the same. All teachers benefit if the pupils 
possess a knowledge of their use. Although 
all teachers wish that their pupils might use 
and apply these skills to the work of their 
class, yet very few are aware of their own 
responsibility in seeing that an opportunity is 
given for acquiring them. In all schools, 
large and small, there should be a cooperative 
movement to plan ways and means by which 
the necessary instruction may be given. The 
librarian in the school can help. Perhaps 
some of the instruction should be given under 
her direction. But only some of it. It is the 
teacher who gives the instruction and then 
puts that instruction into daily use who really 
makes the development of a library habit 
possible. 


There are a few articles which may be of 
help to the teacher or the librarian who is 
interested in developing a program to include 
library skills as a part of the curriculum. 
There are also some textbooks which may be 
helpful. These are listed below. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Part I. PurtosopHy anp Arms. A few ar- 
ticles well worth reading. 

Aldrich, G. L., and Flemming, C. W.— 

Library in action in a modern school—In 
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Teachers College Record, 38:389-404 Feb- 
ruary 37. The authors relate what they 
term “mosaics of learning” to the pupils’ 
experiences in a school library. Stresses the 
point that school library differs from a pub- 
lic library in that it aims not only to give 
service but also to train the user of the 
library. 


Brooks, A. R.—Integration of library instruc- 
tion with the high school social studies— 
In A.L.A. School Libraries Committee 
School Library Yearbook, No. 5, pages 
121-144. Too often the librarian concen- 
trates on the English department. Here 
is an article which will show the possibili- 
ties of relating library instruction to the 
social sciences. 


Cleary, F. D.—Individual instruction in the 
secondary school library—In Wilson Bul- 
letin, 8:508-511 May-June °34. Shows that 
it is possible to give individual instruction 
in a large school. 


Feagley, E. M—Teacher and the library, 
possibilities and responsibilities—In A.L.A. 
Bulletin, 28:116-123 March °34. 


Heller, Frieda—School library in an inte- 
grated program—In Clearing House, 11: 
416-421 March °37. Describes a library 
which works closely in cooperation with 
teachers. Library lessons become a daily 
occurrence. 


Woodring, M. N., and Aldrich, G. L.—Li- 
brary and the study program—In Teachers 
College Record, 34:678-690 May 33. An 
article which a teacher or a librarian might 
well ponder over. It gives a “long view” 
of the library’s function in helping the 
pupil to learn how to study. 


Part II. Coursrs or Stupy, MANnvuats, TEXT- 
BOOKS 


California. Department of Education — Li- 
brary in the elementary school — Sacra- 
mento, 1936 (Bulletin 1935, No. 18) 25c. 
Definite directions are given for the physi- 
cal preparation, care and mending of 
books, selection and order routines, and 
use of the book collection in elementary 
schools. 


Cleary, F. D—Learning to use the library in 
the junior high school, a manual consisting 


of individualized lessons to be given in 
English classes—H. W. Wilson, 1936; 80 
pages; 75c. Six leaflets—set 35c. Special 
prices on quantity orders. Designed for 
teacher and librarian working in coopera- 
tion. Leaflets may be placed directly in 
pupils’ hands or teacher may adapt lesson 
to her classwork. 


Detroit, Michigan. Board of Education— 
Library handbook for boys and girls of the 
intermediate schools — Publication No. 
261, 1937, 15c. A graphic handbook to be 
placed in the hands of boys and girls. Sug- 


gestive to librarians for posters and slogans. 


Ingles, May, and McCague, Anna—Teach- 
ing the use of books and libraries, second 
edition—Wilson, 1937, $1.80. An indis- 
pensable handbook for the teacher or libra- 
rian conducting classes in library work. 
Full of suggestions for methods, drills, 
problems, tests, etc. Good bibliography. 


Minnesota. State Department of Education 
—Secondary school curriculum, Bulletin 
No. A-1. English for junior high school 
period, 1933; free.* 

p. 69- 72 for 7th grade 
p. 110-112 for 8th grade 
p. 152-156 for gth grade 

Minnesota. State Department of Education 
—Secondary school curriculum, Bulletin 
No. B-1. English for senior high school 
period; free.* 

p. 15-16 Explanation of value of 
library training 


p. 17-18 A library course for pupil 
assistants ( without credit) or 
graduates 

p- 45-48 for roth grade 

p. 79-84 for 11th grade 

p. 102-104 for 12th grade 


*Teachers and librarians in state of Minne- 
sota should be familiar with these out- 
lines. A copy will probably be available in 
the principal’s office, or can be obtained by 
writing to the State Department. 

Mott, Carolyn, and Baisden, L. B.—Chil- 
dren’s book on how to use books and 


libraries. Scribner, 1937. $1.28. Designed 
for elementary schools but useful even at 
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junior high school level. Unusual illus- 
trations are a feature. 


New York (City) Department of Education, 
Bureau of school libraries, 215 East 41st 
St., N. Y. C-——Guide for librarians in the 
elementary and junior high schools and 
course of study and syllabus in the use of 
library books — New York, 1937, 200. 
Especially valuable to the teacher. Sug- 
gests ways library work can be integrated 
with elementary and junior high school 
programs. Is based on the experiences of 
a number of teachers and librarians. 


New York (State) University—Library in- 
struction; a section of the syllabus in Eng- 
lish, grades 7-12 inclusive—Albany, 1933 


(Bulletin No. 1026, August 15, 1933) free. 
An outstanding course of study of library 
lessons integrated with instruction in 
English. For teacher or librarian. 


Scripture, Elizabeth, and Greer, M. R.— 
Find it yourself, a brief course in the use 
of books and libraries—H. W. Wilson, 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C., 1936. 
Revised edition. 


Student’s ed.—43 pages—3o0c 
Teacher’s ed.—64 pages—4oc 


A simple manual designed for pupil use as 
a textbook in the junior and senior high 
school. Should lead to the elimination of 
“lectures” on the part of the teacher or 
librarian. 


A SUPERINTENDENT LOOKS AT THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


O. S. GLovEeR 
Superintendent of Schools, Edina-Morningside 


In the operation of a public school there 
are many factors which must be considered 
in appraising its success or failure. In times 
past we have heard the comment made that 
the library is the heart of the school system. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the school 
administrator, this statement is an exagger- 
ation. There is no intention to detract from 
the value of the library and the librarian’s 
services, but to appraise a school from its 
various angles the library appears to be one 
of a large number of departments, rather 
than the one department essential to the 
development of modern education practices. 


The school administrator would probably 
place, and rightly so, a good teaching staff 
as the foremost requirement of a good school 
system. Next would come adequate build- 
ings, equipment, books, instruction supplies, 
reference materials, an adequate program of 
physical education, health service, recogni- 


tion of the fine arts such as music and art, 
an enlightened attitude toward instruction 
in the academic subjects with emphasis on 
mastery of facts and their application in solv- 
ing problems. Such a school system would 
necessarily devote time to safety education, 
character building, a guidance program, 
thrift, and conservation. 


The library fits into this situation. When 
efficiently managed and intelligently and 
sympathetically directed, it becomes a valu- 
able asset to the school. It is not the center 
around which the school system is built, but 
a contributor to the attainment of school 
objectives. 

The librarian has a variety.of-highly-im- 
portant functions. To acquaint the faculty 
with the contents of the library is one- of 
these. This is a job in salesmanship. Teachers 
with thirty or more active and different per- 
sonalities to deal with each day, with the 
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responsibility of recitations, character educa- 
tion, citizenship training, examinations, ad- 
herence to building regulations, extra duties 
on the playground, in the lunchroom, con- 
tacts with parents and other employees in 
the system, use up most of their time and 
energy in the performance of pressing duties 
which cannot be delegated to others. This 
leaves very little time to the average teacher 
to engage in research, to visit the library and 
inform herself about its contents, and its 
possibilities for instructional service. If the 
librarian is alive to this situation she will 
realize that salesmanship on her part is the 
best way to acquaint the faculty with the 
library. To doa good job of it, the librarian 
must not only have an appreciation of the 
teacher’s position, but must be familiar with 
the course of study. This is an important 
part of her work. To know something about 
the contents of each subject at the various 
grade levels means that she must be familiar 
with an enormous amount of information. 
She cannot intelligently assist the teacher in 
a general way if she does not have this knowl- 
edge at her command, for otherwise she can 


give assistance only to the teacher who comes 
in with a specific request. 


In doing this job of salesmanship the libra- 
rian needs to stress not only books, but also 
the auxiliary aids such as magazines, picture 
files, and visual education aids, since she is 
or should be the accounting agent for much 
of this material. To do this advertising work, 
the school administrator can render valuable 
service to the librarian by giving her special 
opportunities to make reports at faculty 
meetings. 


The second primary function of the libra- 
rian is to develop an interest-on the part of 
the pupils in worthwhile reading, both..for 
regular class work and recreatory purposes. 
This involves the direction of pupil interest 
toward worthwhile reading, and away from 
the less desirable types of books, which are, it 
appears, always available. Boys and girls 
frequently go through several grades in 
school with little or no interest in worthwhile 
reading. To interest them in the better type 
of books it is again necessary for the librarian 
to be a salesman. This involves a knowledge 
on her part of the type of books she would 


encourage these children to read. She can 
point out various types of books, and can 
give enough of a synopsis of them to enlist 
the interest of the children to read them. It 
is realized, of course, that a program of this 
type means that the librarian must have a 
considerable amount of free time to become 
familiar with the books in the library during 
the course of the year. For this reason the 
longer a librarian remains in one position, 
the more valuable she should become, as her 
knowledge of the library material increases. 
Frequently these sales talks by the librarian 
are as beneficial to the teacher as to the 
pupils, because they enable her to coordinate 
her work with the library in a more intelli- 
gent manner. 


_A third function of the librarian is to 
realize the great difference in interests of 
children at the kindergarten level, in the 
intermediate grades, and in the junior and 
senior high schoels. Acquisition of books to 
meet these needs is primarily the respon- 
sibility of the librarian. The librarian must 
be alert to developments about the buildings 
and grounds. For example, last year there 
was a steam shovel at work on a lot adjoin- 
ing the Edina School. When the kinder- 
garten group came to the library they were 
taken out to view this performance. On the 
following trip to the library something on 
the subject of the steam shovel was read to 
them. This represents an intelligent and 
effective tie-up of the library with one of life’s 
activities. 

The fourth way in which the librarian 
may function in a school system is to insist 
on a definite program where every home 
‘room group in the school building will. have 
an Opportunity to come to the library once 
a week for the purpose of browsing and with- 
“drawing books. This increases the circula- 
tion and makes it possible for the school 
children to obtain the maximum amount of 
use of the library’s resources. This program 
was inaugurated in the Edina-Morningside 
Schools in 1926, and has been continued ever 
since. 


In addition to the regular library periods, 
a certain number of books are available for 
use on the reading table in the various home 
rooms throughout the school system. These 
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books are returned to the library at various 
intervals, and other books are obtained. This 
makes it possible for a teacher to individualize 
her work in the classroom. For instance, the 
fifth grade may be having a geography lesson 
on Mexico. At the beginning of the class, 
after the teacher’s usual introduction, the 
assignment is made. Because there are fast 
and slow readers in the group, some of them 
will complete the text assignment very much 
in advance of the others. To enable the fast 
readers to use their time more profitably, the 
reading table affords them an opportunity 
for getting additional material on the sub- 
ject which they have under discussion. In the 
recitation which follows the reading assign- 
ment, those who have obtained additional 
material from the books on the library table 
are able to contribute to the discussion beyond 
the information given in the textbooks. 


This establishment of the room library is 
effective in all grades, but is particularly 
adapted to the intermediate and upper 
grades. Some materials, such as history refer- 
ence books, are usually kept in the home 
room for a longer period, and help to supple- 
ment the material in the encyclopedias, which 
should be a part of the permanent library in 
each room beginning at the fourth grade 
level. The librarian’s assistance in selecting 
these books can be a very valuable service. 


The librarian’s relations to the pupils and 
parents is her fifth important function. 
Children differ a great deal. Somé are quite 


timid and need encouragement. The 
librarian’s ability to deal in a sympathetic 
way with shy children is of vital importance, 
as well as her ability to control a situation 
which may be dominated by overly-aggressive 
pupils. In this respect the function of the 
librarian is similar to that of the home room 
teacher. Ability to deal fairly and effectively 
with a personality situation is involved in 
handling the group. The librarian’s tone of 
voice, general personality, ability to interest 
children, insight into their development, 
realization of their interests at the various 
age levels, is of vital importance in pupil re- 
lationship. In other words, the librarian 
should be an individual who regards the con- 
tents of the library as something that should 


be used instead of merely cataloged and put 
on the shelves. 


In those instances where children lose or 
deface books, and it becomes necessary for 
the librarian to take up the matter with 
parents, tact, diplomacy, and courtesy should 
influence the approach, because the parent’s 
impression of the library is created by the 
type of contacts they have with the librarian 
personally, as well as the general attitude of 
the children toward the department. 


A sixth important function of the librarian, 
is to help preserve a balance between depart- 
ments. Each department in the school 
system, be it kindergarten, physical educa- 
tion, science, music, or art, feels that the 
work done there is of paramount importance. 
It is the job of the superintendent to maintain 
an overview of these various fields of en- 
deavor so that proper balance is preserved. 
The librarian who is broad in her general 
concept of the educational needs and the 
opportunities for service, will try to integrate 
the work of the library to these various de- 
partments. To realize more fully what the 
educational trends are in the system, she 
should receive copies of all reports made to 
the faculty by the superintendent, principals, 
and supervisors. 


A final function of the librarian is to have 
a practical conception of the organization 
and management of the library. The purpose 
of the library has undergone a wide change 
with the passing of the years. There was a 
time when books were considered so valuable 
that they were chained to the reading tables 
so they might not be taken from the library. 
Even in the present era librarians sometimes 
feel that the books are to be seen, not used; 
that the main job of the librarian is to see 
that books are ordered, properly cataloged, 
adequately recorded, and the material placed 
on the shelves. While this is an important 
service, it is only the first step. The real 
value of the library is reflected in the amount 
of use made of these materials which have 
been assembled by the community in the 
school library. In other words, reference 
materials should not only be acquired in 
sufficient quantity, but it should be used. 
Materials used will evidence wear, and re- 
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pairs should be made promptly to keep the 
library at its highest point of efficiency. Also, 
to provide for adequate planning, the term 
of the school librarian should be in excess of 
the regular school term. For example, if the 
librarian prepares the order list in a com- 
petent manner after due investigation, well 
in advance of the new school year, the books 
will be available several weeks before the 


Consideration of these functions of the 
library service as viewed by the school ad- 
ministrator should result in a better realiza- 
tion of the need for a library. As Marjorie 
Hearn says, the library “should offset the 
dogmatism of a single textbook in each sub- 
ject by much supplementary reading ma- 
terial on all subjects of the school curriculum, 


to teach children how to use and above all 
to feel and love books, and to form the library 
and reading habit which is one step toward 
knowledge and personality development.” 


opening of school, during which time the 
librarian may make the necessary records. By 
using this plan the library can function as a 
going concern the first week of school. 





ON SELECTING PAMPHLETS FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


Every library, large or small, public or school, should have a pamphlet file. The 
sources for pamphlet material of this kind are many: the government printing office; 
business firms; and organizations of every variety. Such materials cost little or nothing 
but as up-to-date references they are invaluable—if they have been chosen wisely. 
There is no ready made list of pamphlets that will serve every library and the file 
should contain only those subjects that are of most usefulness and worth to each 
particular library. 


There are several companies now at work in the state selling indexes of free 
materials. Some of them are not only selling the indexes but the pamphlets and cases 
as well! Most of these offers cost much more than they are worth and the small library 
particularly cannot afford them. Before purchasing from any agent it would be best 
for the superintendent or the librarian to consult with the Library Division. There 
are a few indexing services that are reliable, such as the Vertical File Service published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, and sold on a service basis, and the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets published free of charge by the United States Office of Education. Both of 
them issue bulletins and supplements at frequent intervals for no index can be helpful 
if it is published over such a large period of time that the pamphlets are out of print 
when the library asks for them. 


There are many other sources where the librarian may find references to free or 
inexpensive pamphlet material. Among them are the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and its Supplements; the Booklist of the American Library Associa- 
tion; Minnesota Library Notes and News; National Education Association Journal; 
Minnesota Education Association Journal; weekly and monthly check lists of the 
U. S. Government which can be had from the U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
There are three methods of securing pamphlets from the latter sources: by purchase 
from the U. S. Superintendent of Documents, by request to a senator or a representa- 
tive, or by request to the issuing department. 


If any further information is desired by librarians or superintendents on securing 
pamphlets or on the organization of the pamphlet file please write to the Library 
Division. 
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DICTIONARIES 


Dictionaries are among the most important reference tools of any library. They should 
be purchased with the same care used for all other expensive volumes. The school librarian 
should ask herself if the dictionary collection is up-to-date and if it answers the curriculum 
requirements of the school. 

Ordinarily an unabridged dictionary will be one of the first purchases for any library. 
However an ungraded rural school should carefully consider whether an abridged dictionary 
and a few titles to stimulate reading and library interest are not more essential to its program 
than one unabridged dictionary. 

The graded school library will want at least one unabridged dictionary, depending on 
the size of the school, and a representative collection of abridged dictionaries. 

The following list should be read in its entirety. Further information on individual 
dictionaries will be furnished on request by the school library supervisor. 


Webster, N. Y., Am. bk. co., c1938. xxii, 
1oorp. cloth $2.48; indexed $2.72 


_ Recommended 


Unabridged 

Funk & Wagnalls new standard 
dictionary of the English language 
...N. Y. & Lond. Funk & Wagnalls, 1936. 
[crg13-1935] Buckram $18, sheep $22. 
Discount to libraries and schools 20%. 


Practical standard dictionary of the 
English language, designed to give the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and 
etymology of over 140,000 words and 
phrases in the speech and literature of the 
English speaking peoples, with synonyms, 
antonyms and prepositions, containing also 
an appendix of foreign phrases used in the 
English speech and literature, 2500 pic- 
torial illustrations, abridged from the Funk 
and Wagnalls New standard dictionary of 
the English language by Frank H. 
Vizetelly. 23% cm. N. Y. & London, Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1934. c1922-1934. 1309p. 
cloth $5; buckram $6; Bible paper $5-$7.50 


Webster’s new international diction- 
ary of the English language, second 
edition, a Merriam-Webster; William 
Allan Neilson, editor-in-chief; Paul W. 
Carhart, managing editor. 2d ed. rev. and 
enl. 31 cm. Springfield, Mass., G. & C. 
Merriam co., 1934. 96, 3210p. Buckram 
$20, sheep $25; India paper buckram 
$27.50, lea. $35; 2 v. buckram $27.59, lea. 
$35. 10°% discount to schools, colleges and 
public libraries. High school standard dictionary of 
the English language, or The Desk 
standard dictionary of the English language 
designed to give the orthography, pro- 


Abridged (Large Size) 


Webster’s collegiate dictionary, 5th 


ed.; the largest abridgment of Webster’s 
new international dictionary, 2d ed. 
Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam co., 
1936. xxvi, 1274p. illus. cloth $4; buck- 
ram $5; thin paper ed. $3.50-$5; leather 
$7-$8.50 


Webster’s students dictionary for 
upper school levels. A Merriam- 


nunciation, meaning and etymology of 
about 83,000 words and phrases in the 
speech and literature of the English- 
speaking peoples; 1200 pictorial illustra- 
tions; abridged from the Funk and 
Wagnalls New Standard dictionary of the 
English language by James C. Fernald; a 
new edition augmented and carefully rev. 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. 224% cm. N. Y 
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Funk & Wagnalls co., 1937. 894p. cloth 
$2; indexed $2-$12 


Winston simplified dictionary; ad- 
vanced edition by William Dodge Lewis, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Thomas Kite Brown, 
Jr. 3000 illustrations and an atlas of the 
world. 22'4 cm. Phila., Winston co., 1930. 
xx, 1260p. 16 colored maps. $2.64; indexed 
$2.28 


The Advanced, College and Practical 
editions of this dictionary are the same. 


Macmillan’s modern dictionary; comp. 
and ed. under the supervision of Bruce 
Overton. 1938. 1466p. Macmillan, $3.50 


Abridged (Small Size) 


New comprehensive standard school 
dictionary of the English language, 
giving the spelling, division, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, and etymology of 50,000 
words and phrases, with illustrative ex- 
amples of their correct use in English 
speech and literature, together with 5,000 
synonyms and 1,800 pictorial illustrations 
in half-tone, line, and color, including full- 
page plates; ed. by Frank H. Vizetelly and 
Charles Earle Funk. N. Y., Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1938 [c1937] xiv, 1008p. $1.32 
to schools, g9c in quantity lots, f. o. b. 
New York City. 


The New comprehensive standard dic- 
tionary of the English language is accord- 
ing to the publisher identical in content. 


Webster’s elementary dictionary; a 
dictionary for boys and girls. N. Y., Am. 
bk. co., 1935. 739p. illus. $1.20. A trade- 
mark on the title page reads, “A Merriam- 
Webster” 


New Winston simplified dictionary 
for schools. Philadelphia, John C. 
Winston co., c1936. $1.28; with thumb 
index $1.52 


for young people; ed. by Thomas Kite 
Brown, jr., and William Dodge Lewis. 
Philadelphia, John C. Winston co., c1936. 
x, 950, 24p. maps, illus. $1.75; with thumb 
index $2 


According to the publishers’ statement 
the second title is identical in content with 
the first. 


Thorndike-Century junior dictionary, 


by E. L. Thorndike. School ed. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman, 1935. g7op. illus. $1.32; 
Trade ed., thumb-indexed. N. Y., Apple- 
ton-Century. $2 


Recommended with Reservations 


Webster’s new international diction- 


ary of the English language, a 
Merriam-Webster; William Allan Neilson, 
editor-in-chief; Thomas A. Knott, general 
editor; Paul W. Carhart, managing editor. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. with reference history. 
31 cm. Springfield, Mass. G. & C. 
Merriam co., 1934. 96,3210, 360p. fabri- 
koid $38.50, lea. $47.50. 10°% discount to 


schools, colleges and public libraries. 


Not Recommended 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s new standard 


American dictionary of the English 
language; comp. and ed. by E. T. Roe, 
with the assistance of prominent special- 
ists; all current words, including those that 
have recently come into use covering the 
late discoveries in the arts and sciences. 
All vocabulary words in strictly alpha- 
betical order, spelled out in full, phonetic- 
ally respelled and fully defined. Degrees 
of adjectives, past tense and participles of 
verbs given in all cases with etymologies, 
synonyms and antonyms. An appendix of 
English verbal distinctions and current 
abbreviations and contractions. Encyclo- 
pedic features, portraits of different na- 
tionalities, and geographical and myth- 
ological names included in the general 
vocabulary. Supplemental dictionaries of 
biography, foreign phrases, fictitious char- 
acters in literature, familiar allusions, 
maxims and proverbs, language of flowers, 
law terms, Biblical names, Greek and 
Latin proper names and pseudonyms. 
Chicago, Laidlaw bros., c1g11 by William 
H. Lee, crg12-1929. xxii, 1414p. 25 full- 
page pl. 2500 pictorial illus. School ed. 
buckram $4.50; library ed. full goat $7 
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Webster’s twentieth century diction- 
ary of the English language and 
complete atlas of the world, being 
the unabridged dictionary of Noah 
Webster, now thoroughly rev. and greatly 
enl. and improved by over one hundred 
educators, specialists and eminent scholars, 
under the editorial supervision of Thomas 
H. Russell, A. C. Bean and L. B. Vaughan. 
Prepared for publication by George W. 
Ogilvie. 28 cm. Cleveland, World syndi- 
cate publishing co., 1934. (c1904-1926 by 
George Ogilvie, 1933-1934 by Louise A. 
Cooper). 1956p. 320p. $4 

This is another title for the “bootleg” 
dictionary originally published by G. W. 
Ogilvie in 1904. It has been published 
under several different titles, some of 
which are: Webster’s imperial dictionary, 
Webster’s universal dictionary, Webster’s 
monarch dictionary, Webster’s standard 
dictionary, and now Webster’s twentieth 
century dictionary. 


Webster’s new world dictionary; 
editor-in-chief, Joseph Devlin. Cleveland, 
World syndicate publishing co., 1935. 
(c1935) 1146p. frontis. $1.25; with thumb 
index, $1.50 


VOCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
AND PAMPHLETS 


Recommended 
Success; vocational information series; 
directed by Chloris Shade, collaborating 


with teachers and associated research 
group, Social science department, Joliet 
township high school, Joliet, Illinois. 5154 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Morgan-Dillon & 
cO., C1937. 55 pamphlets of 20 to 25 pages 
each. $16.50 per set; 3 sets or more for 
$8.25 each. Single copies, 30c each; in any 
assortment of 110 or more, 20c each; 165 
or more, 15c each. Orders not accepted 
for less than 25 copies. 


Recommended only where cost is of 
secondary consideration. 


Careers. 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, In- 
stitute for research devoted to vocational 
research, c1930-1937. 28 cm. 87 pam- 
phlets sold in 17 groups as follows: Group 
A, 7 pamphlets, $5.25; Group B-Q, 5 
pamphlets each, $3.75 for each group; 10°, 
discount on 5 or more groups; 20°%, on 10 
or more groups. 


Commonwealth vocational guidance 
monographs. Series B. 28 cm. 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Commonwealth 
book co., inc., c1936. Set, boxed $17.75. 
Series.A and B $33.50, when purchased 


as a unit; single copies $1 ea. 


Schools and libraries requesting detailed 
information on these series may obtain it 
from the Subscription Books Bulletin or from 
the Library Division of the State Department 
of Education. 
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M.L.A. CONFERENCE 
Tentative Program 
Sept. 30 - Oct. 1, 1938 
Hotel Curtis, Minneapolis 


Thursday, September 29 


11:00 A.M. Registration 


12:30 P.M. Group Luncheons 

Reference and Catalog Section 
—Rev. Thomas J. Shana- 
han, chairman 

Hospital and Institution 
Librarians’ Section — Mrs. 
Marie R. Foley, chairman 

Junior Librarians’ Section— 
Marion Shafer, chairman 

Trustees’ Meeting — (chair- 
man to be announced ) 


2:30 P.M. General Session 
Book Reviews (To be an- 
nounced ) 
Federal Aid—Mr. Carl Vitz, 
representing the A.L.A. 
State Aid—Mr. Lee F. Zim- 
merman, chairman Library 
Planning Board 

The A.L.A. Code of Ethics— 
Panel discussion, by Junior 
Members 


8:00 P.M. Speaker (To be announced ) 


Friday, September 30 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting 


9:30 A.M. Business meeting, including fur- 
ther discussion of the State 
and Federal legislative pro- 
grams. Election of officers 


12:30 P.M. Group Luncheons 
Small Public Libraries Sec- 
tion — Leona A. Olson, 
chairman. Topic leaders: 


Miss Morey, Miss Olson, 
Mr. Zimmerman 
Trustees’ Section — Margaret 
Culkin Banning, presiding 
Others to be announced 


2:30 P.M. Free 


Bus trips for nominal charge 
to Branches and other 
points of interest 


7:00 P.M. Banquet 
Speaker: Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, Editor, Publishers’ 
Weekly and publisher of 
the Library Journal 


g:00-12 P.M. Reception followed by danc- 
ing with music by Hotel Cur- 
tis Orchestra 


Saturday, October 1 


8:30 A. M. Breakfast Meeting 
Men’s Stag Breakfast 


9:30 A.M. College Librarians’ Section— 
Alf Houkom, chairman 
School and Juvenile Section— 


Mrs. Isabel Thibault, chair- 
man 


“Building a Play Collection 
for School and Public Li- 
brary’—Mary Alice Kane, 
Instructor in Dramatic Arts, 
St. Paul Public Schools 
Panel Discussion — Problems 
of the School Librarian— 
Margaret R. Greer, Leader 
Other topics—to be announced 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon Meeting: Guest 


Speaker, May Massee, Editor, 
Junior Books, Viking Press 


2:30 P.M. Football game — Minnesota vs. 
Nebraska 
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WE MOVE TOWARD STATE AID 
AND CERTIFICATION 


With the appointment of Miss Country- 
man as Chairman of a Legislative Commit- 
tee, the M. L. A. has taken the first step 
toward securing state aid and certification for 
libraries from the next Legislature. The bill 
to be drawn up by the Planning Committee 
calls for an appropriation for the two-year 
period, 1939-1940, of $150,000 to be admin- 
istered by a State Advisory Library Board of 
five members, who will serve without pay. 
This Board will administer the act through 
the State library agency under the supervision 
of the Director of Libraries. 


To administer such a fund efficiently and 
economically, the Library Division must be 
enlarged and strengthened, so we have an- 
other objective, to secure an increased appro- 
priation for the Division. 


At the same time, the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher bill for federal aid to education will 
be re-introduced in Congress. This bill pro- 
vides, you will remember, in addition to aid 
for schools, a plan to aid libraries and will 
bring to Minnesota libraries $710,490 over a 
six-year period. This money will be turned 
over to the Library Division of the State 
Department of Education to be spent in the 
manner which will be of most benefit to the 
state. 


A bill for the certification of public libra- 


ries will also be introduced. 


Now, — no legislation is obtained easily, 
yet this is probably the best chance Minnesota 
has ever had or ever will have, to go forward 
in the development of libraries. Our com- 
bined efforts will be needed to pass these 
bills, so stand ready to answer the call when 
Miss Countryman issues it. Her first request 
is that you send her the names of men and 
women in your communities who are inter- 
ested in your library and in its future develop- 
ment and who will be willing to serve with 
her on a Committee to push state and federal 
legislation. Not much will be required of 
any one, either librarian or layman, but that 
little must be done promptly when the time 
comes. 


You will hear more about both plans at 
the state meeting. In the meantime, send 


your suggestions to Miss Gratia A. Country- 
man, 3243 France Ave. North, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota. 


Jane Morey, President, 
Minnesota Library Association. 





MINNESOTA LIBRARY DIRECTORY 


At its last meeting the Minnesota Library 
Association authorized the junior members 
round table to compile a directory of Minne- 
sota librarians. The need for such a directory 
has been imperative for a long time. How 
many librarians are there in the state? Who 
are they? Where do they work and what 
kind of library work are they doing? These 
are some of the questions which the Associa- 
tion would like answered. 


A questionnaire mailing card has been sent 
out to all libraries in the state for the purpose 
of securing this information. A directory to 
be reliable should include everyone in our 
profession, and for that reason it is essential 
that every librarian fill out and return the 
card to Dorothy Amesbury of the Minneap- 
olis Public Library. Head librarians should 
make sure that every member of the staff has 
received a card, or secure cards for those who 
failed to get them. 


The directory is only partially completed 
but it has already proved its usefulness by 
giving the membership committee an oppor- 
tunity to invite many librarians to join the 
Association who had not previously known 
that they were either wanted or eligible. 





W.P.A. LIBRARY PROJECT 
The Library Division of the State De- 


partment of Education is planning to spon- 
sor a state-wide W.P.A. library project 
under the supervision of the state director of 
libraries. The project has been endorsed by 
the Commissioner of Education and the 
Library Planning Board of the Minnesota 
Library Association. It will now go to the 
W.P.A. office in Washington for final con- 
sideration. 


The setting up of a project such as this 
should have far-reaching consequences in 
advancing the library frontiers of this state. 
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Many people now without books will be able 
to get them. As a demonstration it should 
prove the value of libraries to communities 
heretofore without them. Of even greater 
significance is the possibilities it opens up for 
the organization and development of county 
and regional areas. Librarians of the state 
will be kept informed of the development of 
the project through the columns of this 
publication. 





NEW REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Librarians south of the twin cities held a 
meeting in Rochester on May 2oth to organ- 
ize a southern regional library association. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Florence Love, Faribault; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Grace Gresham, St. Peter; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Leona Olson, Albert Lea. An- 
other meeting is scheduled for October in 
Faribault. 


This is the third section of the state to 
organize a regional association. The north- 


eastern part of the state is organized as the 
Arrowhead Library Association, and the 
northwest and central sections as the Lake 
Region Association. A joint meeting of the 
Lake Region and Arrowhead groups was 
held in Grand Rapids early in June. 





DUES 


The Membership Committee of the Min- 
nesota Library Association has notified all 
members of their 1938 dues and has sent 
many letters inviting librarians to join the 
Association. 


If you are not a member will you please 
consider seriously becoming one? The Asso- 
ciation needs your co-operation to carry on 
its activities successfully. 


If you are a member will you kindly mail 
your dues to the Secretary-Treasurer or to a 
librarian on the Membership Committee. 
The annual Membership dues are $1.00. For 
new members there is an initiation fee of 
$1.00. The annual dues for institutions are 
$2.00. 


Membership Committee: 

Ruth M. Jedermann, Chairman, Minneap- 
olis Public Library 

Irene Holland, Redwood Falls Public 
Library 

Margaret McIntosh, Fergus Falls Public 
Library 

Alberta Seiz, Red Wing Public Libraries 

Ruth Vandyke, Coleraine Public Library 

Claire Winzenburg, Crookston Public 
Library 

Retxia E. Havens, 


Secretary-T reasurer, 
Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 





BOOK REQUEST SERVICE 


About a year ago librarians in the state 
were advised by this office that because of our 
reorganization program, we were unable to 
fill requests for supplementary book service 
to libraries. 


Over the past year the book collection was 
carefully gone over, obsolescent books dis- 
carded, and approximately 1800 new basic 
books in all fields were purchased. The ref- 
erence department is now in a position to 
renew this service and will be in a better 
position than ever before to fill the book 
requests from librarians in the state who may 
care to use this service. 





GIFTS 


Miss Lois M. Jordan, Chief, Order Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis Public Library, will be 
glad to give the magazines listed below to 
any Minnesota library that will defray the 
cost of sending: 


Railway Age, 1930 

Electrical World, 1933 

Traffic World, 1931 

Transit Journal, 1933 

Automotive Industry, 1933 

Factory and Industrial Management, 1930- 
31 

Engineering News—Record, 1931 

American Building Association News, 


1934 
Annals of the American Academy, 1909-30 
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Unpopular Review, 1914-18 

Unpartizan Review, 1919-20 and January- 
March, 1921 

American Inst. of Electrical Engineers 
Trans., 1910-15 





APPOINTMENTS 


Agatha Lindner, Minnesota ’38, has been 
appointed librarian of the International Falls 


Public Library. 


Aune Martin, Wisconsin ’34, is librarian of 


the State Training School at Red Wing. 


Ruth Nordberg, Minnesota °38, was re- 
cently appointed librarian of the State Public 
School, Owatonna. 


Jean Gardner Smith, formerly of the Alex- 
andria School Library, is now Children’s 
Librarian of Sumner Branch, Minneapolis 


Public Library. 


Ruth Russell, formerly high school libra- 
rian at Aurora, has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Smith at Alexandria. 


Lorraine Benson, for the past two years 
librarian of Detroit Lakes public schools, has 
resigned to accept a similar position as libra- 
rian at Willmar. 


Mrs. Donna Rosebrock has been appointed 
librarian of the Owatonna Public Library. 


Mr. E. M. Espelie, librarian of Concordia 
College for the past year, has resigned to 
accept the librarianship of the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn. 


Mr. Elmer Hallan, senior assistant in the 
Order department of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed to take his place. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
The Chisholm Public Library has foreign 


language collections in Slovenian, Russian, 
Italian and Polish which it will loan to other 
libraries in the state on request. 





RADIO SCRIPTS 


Miss Elizabeth Bond, Minneapolis Public 
Library, who is chairman of the M. L. A. 
committee on the radio, annouaces progress 
in the plans for a statewide library broadcast- 
ing program to be put on the air early in fall. 
All librarians interested in this work or in 
script writing should contact Miss Bond as 
soon as possible. 





NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 


A PWA grant has been made to Interna- 
tional Falls for a combination auditorium 
and library building. Work on the new 
building which is to form a unit in the plan 
for a community center will commence 
shortly. 





FOR SALE 


One eight volume set of the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, brand new, $25.00. For 
further details write the Library Division. 
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RECENT BOOKS 
Fiction 


Davis, Clyde Brion. “The great American 
novel.” Farrar, 1938. 2.50. Diary of 
Homer Zigler, simple-hearted newspaper- 
man, who wanted to write “the great 
American novel.” The book is cleverly 
conceived and not entirely unsympathetic 
with its main character; it has the unusual 
style which characterized his earlier novel, 
The Anointed, though the two are not at 
all similar in theme. 


Derleth, August W. Wind over Wisconsin. 
Scribner, 1938. 2.50. 391p. A story of 
Wisconsin in the 1830’s, of the shift from 
trading to farming as shown in the Pier- 
neau tamily. The natural beauty of the 
country is described poetically and at 
length; and there is emphasis also on char- 
acter delineation rather than on a fast- 
moving plot, which it does not have. It is 
the second of a series of novels about Wis- 
consin, his first being Still is the summer 
night, published in 1937. 


Forester, Cecil S. Beat to quarters. Little, 
1937. 2.50. 324p. A sea story, mainly the 
story of the captain of a British frigate in 
the early 19th century. Compared by one 
reviewer with the Bounty trilogy, in scope 
and vigorous writing. 


Hough, Frank O. Renown. Carrick, 1938. 
2.50. 497p. The story of Benedict Arnold, 
fictionized to make it more exciting and 
readable. The plot is intelligently handled 
and the main character treated sympatheti- 
cally. 


Kamban, Gudmundur. / see a wondrous 
land. Putnam, 1938. 2.75. 310p. Fiction- 
ized saga of Leif Ericson. “Whoever en- 
joys Scandinavian literature will be de- 
lighted with this glowing and spirited 
novel. . . . While the current of the story 
flows between Iceland and Greenland, 
washing up occasionally upon the shores 


of Norway and Ireland, its greatest waves 
break against the shores of the New World 
—the Wondrous Land.”—Agnes Rothery. 


Lancaster, G. B. Promenade. Reynal, 1938. 
2.50. 500p. Historical novel about New 
Zealand from 1840 to 1900. Very readable 
because of sustained plot interest and living 
characters. 


Lane, Rose Wilder. Free land. Longmans, 
1937. 2.50. 332p. The pioneering strug- 
gles, in 1880, of a young Minnesota couple 
who go to Dakota to farm, and encounter 
five years of terrific hardships. The style is 
similar to her previous work, Let the hur- 
ricane roar. 


Mackay, Margaret. Like water flowing. 
Reynal. 1938. 2.50. 346p. Recommended 
by Pearl Buck and Carl Crow as an accu- 
rate picture of Peking as background for 
the story of an educated Eurasian girl and 
the unhappiness resulting from her half- 
caste status. 


Stoddard, Charles. The wilderness patrol. 
Dodge, 1938. 2.00. 254p. Exciting adven- 
ture story of the Canadian Mounted police, 
by an ex-member. 


Vogel, Joseph. Man’s courage. Knopf, 1938. 
2.50. 312p. Proletarian novel of a Polish 
immigrant family in America, and the 
economic disasters which overtake it. 
Well-received by reviewers in the New 
Republic and Saturday review of literature. 


Non-Fiction 


Chappell, Matthew N. In the name of com- 

mon sense. Macmillan, 1938. 1.75. 192p. 

131 

The author believes that worry is curable, 

and offers practical suggestions and exer- 
cises for its control. 


Folsom, Joseph K., ed. Plan for marriage. 
Harper, 1938. 3.00. 305p. 173.1 
Lectures on marriage and family life given 
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at Vassar College in 1937 by various quali- 
fied persons. Partial contents: Romance 
and realism in love and marriage.—Tech- 
nique of harmony in modern marriage.— 
Finding a mate in modern society—The 
medical basis of intelligent sexual practice. 
—The philosophy of the budget——Modern 
parenthood. 


Seabrook, William B. These foreigners. 
Harcourt, 1938. 2.50. 358p. 325-73 
The author studies at first-hand five immi- 
grant groups in the United States: Scandi- 
navian, Italian, German, Polish and Rus- 
sian; and he reports his findings informally 
and with an easy journalistic style. 


Ditmars, Raymond Lee. The fight to live. 
Stokes, 1938. 2.50. 232p. 591.5 
The theme is the survival of those reptiles, 
birds and mammals best equipped to de- 
fend themselves, and the means by which 
they do survive—poisons, protective color- 
ing, armor, etc., etc. 


Halle, Louis J. Birds against men. Viking, 
1938. 2.50. 228p. 598.2 
Essays on birds by an American archeolo- 
gist whose hobby is studying birds in their 
native homes. He is extremely observant 
and has a natural talent for sensitive de- 
scriptive writing. 


Federal writers’ project, New York (City). 
Who’s who in the zoo: natural history of 
mammals. Blue ribbon, 1937. 1.69. 211Ip. 

599 
Simple, informative and pertinent facts 
about a number of animals, each descrip- 
tion accompanied by a good photograph 
of the animal. 


Saerchinger, Cesar. Hello America! radio 
adventures in Europe. Houghton, 1938. 
3-50. 393p. 621.384 
Mr. Saerchinger’s personal experiences in 
radio broadcasting (from its early days) 
in relation to the great and varied person- 
alities whose broadcasts he has arranged. 


Smart, Charles A. R.F.D. Norton, 1938. 
2.50. 314p. 630.1 
A rambling, philosophical book in which 
the author, a Harvard graduate, tells the 


story of his three years’ farming of an Ohio 
farm which he and his wife inherited. The 
Smarts’ enthusiasm about this way of life 


naturally transmits itself to the pages of 
his book. 


Holbrook, Stewart H. Holy old Mackinaw; 


a natural history of the American lumber- 
jack. Macmillan, 1938. 2.50. 278p. 634.9 
Robustly written, by a man with a first- 
hand knowledge of lumbering and lum- 
bermen, and with an especially live inter- 
est in the speech, the characteristics and 
the tales told of this “race of roughnecks,” 
to quote one review. “As a contribution to 
literature, it is amusing, instructive, and 
more realistic than refined.” 


Furnas, Clifford C. Man, bread and destiny; 


the story of man’s food. Reynal, 1937. 
3.00. 346p. 641 
History of food and diet from the “savage 
brute” to modern man with his knowledge 
of nutritive values, etc. Popularized style 
for a most popular subject. 


Hawes, Elizabeth. Fashion is spinach. Ran- 


dom house, 1938. 2.75. 337p. 646 
Success story of an American dress design- 
er, who, in addition to telling her own 
story, gives an inside angle on the women’s 
clothing industry, and does it entertain- 
ingly. 


Gallico, Paul W. Farewell to sport. Knopf, 


1938. 2.75. 346p. 796 
Reminiscences of a sports writer who has 
covered the major sports events since 1924, 
and knows and writes about the outstand- 
ing personalities in the sport world, includ- 
ing such persons as Babe Ruth, Bobby 
Jones, Helen Wills and Jack Dempsey. 


Crothers, Rachel. Susan and God. Random 


house, 1938. 2.00. 165p. 812 
Three-act play centering about the char- 
acter of Susan, a modern, flighty wife, and 
mother of a 15-year-old daughter. Susan’s 
current enthusiasm for a new religion, and 
her attempts to convert her family and 
friends, involve them in a series of curious 
situations, funny, tragic, and all of them 
embarrassing. 
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Fish, Helen D. Invitation to travel. Wash- 
burn, 1937. 2.50. 287p. 914 
A book of information and practical, per- 
sonal advice for the person who plans to 
travel abroad. 


Hanson, Earl P. Journey to Manaos. Reynal, 
1938. 3.00. 342p. g18 
Refreshing chronicle of a trip through 
Venezuela down to Brazil. The adven- 
tures, dangers, and people encountered on 
the journey are described simply, but with 
colorful detail and humor. 


Barrett, William E. Woman on horseback. 
Stokes, 1938. 3.00. 36op. g21 
Exceptionally engrossing true story of a 
dramatic period in the history of Paraguay 
when Francisco Lopez was dictator, and 
Eliza Lynch his influential Irish mistress. 


Kuhn, Mrs. Irene. Assigned to adventure. 
Lippincott, 1938. 2.50. 432p. g21 
Adventures of an intelligent, likable wo- 
man journalist in different parts of the 


world, with emphasis on her personal reac- 
tions and problems. 


Rorke, Mrs. Melina. The story of Melina 
Rorke, R.R.C. Greystone, 1938. 2.75. 
2g0p. g21 
“Through the medium of one woman’s 
adventurous life, this book offers a rich 
and colorful panorama from a vital period 
in the history of South Africa.”—New 
York Times. 


Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary M. Neighborhood: 
my story of Greenwich House. Norton, 
1938. 2.50. 30Ip. g2I 
Reminiscences of a full and rich life spent 
in social work at a New York settlement 
house. Similar in spirit and inspiration to 
Jane Addams’ Twenty years at Hull 
House. 


Bertram, James M. First act in China. Vik- 
ing, 1938. 3.00. 284p. 951 
A vivid report of the kidnapping of 
Chiang Kai-shek and its significance, by a 
reporter sent to cover this incident. 


CAREERS FOUND IN FICTION 
—For use in Junior High School*— 


Allee, M. H. 
Jane’s island. Houghton, 1935. 
“A modern story full of adventure, in 
which Ellen, a college freshman, spends 
the summer on Cape Cod with 12 year old 
Jane. Ellen acts as Jane’s tutor and com- 
panion.” 


Teaching 


Allee, M. H. Teaching 


House of her own. Houghton, 1934. 
“Indiana during the 40’s is the scene of 
this story about staunch Catherine who 
proved that she could handle a school 
hitherto taught by men. She not only suc- 
ceeded but acquired a home for herself.” 


Bell, Kensil 

Ice patrol. Dodd, 1937. 
“Ice Patrol is not only a thrilling story 

of smuggling and the running down of a 

gang, but also a picture of our coast guard 

today, how it works, and all seen through 

the eyes of a young lad who had just joined 

it.” —Jacket. 


Coast guard 


Berry, Erick Art 
Careers of Cynthia. Lothrop, 1935. 
“Cynthia comes to New York to earn 


her living as a free lance artist.” 


Marionettes 


Berry, Erick 
Strings to adventure. Lothrop, 1937. 
“The adventures of two girls who, by 
the use of marionettes as a hobby, find a 
way to earn their living, by changing from 
amateur to professional.” 


Nursing 


Boylston, H. D. 
Sue Barton, Student nurse. Little, 1936. 


“Lively and realistic story of a girl’s first 
year in training as a probationer. Sue is an 
engaging young lady with a talent for 
nursing and her adventures appear genu- 
ine and are free from melodrama or levity.” 
—Boston Trans. 


*Compiled by Marilou Walkup, Librarian, North High 
School, Minneapolis. 
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Boylston, H. D. Nursing 
Sue Barton, Senior nurse. Little, 1937. 


“Further adventures of Sue Barton, an 
exceptionally pretty nurse, and the things 
and conditions she finds in the hospital.” 


Brier, H. Journalism 
Waterfront beat. Random, 1937. 


“This is the story of Tim Squire, a young 
reporter, and the assignment that made a 
newspaper man of him.” 


Bugbee, Emma Journalism 
Peggy covers the news. Dodd, 1937 


“Story of a girl who while in college had 
served on a New York paper and after 
graduation secured a regular position on 
the paper.”—Bk. Rev. Dig. 


Bugbee, Emma Journalism 
Peggy covers Washington. Dodd, 1937. 


“How a girl reporter broke into Wash- 


ington circles. A lively modern story.”— 
Bk. Jacket. 


Choate, E. & Curtis, E. 
Dance of the hours. Harcourt, 1934. 


Dancing 


“How a young ballet dancer is trained 
to dance in the ballet in a great Metropoli- 
tan opera house.” 


Clemens, Nancy Greenhouse 


Under glass. Longmans, 1937. 

“Two young Easterners on the death of 
their uncle and guardian find their sole 
inheritance to be a greenhouse, which he 
had taken over for a bad debt. They take 


it over and make it pay.” 


Davis, E. V. Factory work 


Celia’s choice. Lothrop, 1933. 

“Celia choses to do the work she loves in 
a pottery factory instead of accepting pat- 
ronage from wealthy neighbors and keep- 
ing her place in society.” 


Dean, Grahame Journalism 


Bob Gordon, cub reporter. Doubleday, 
1935. 

“A vocational story of the newspaper 
world. Bob becomes the editor for the 
school paper and later becomes a cub 


reporter on The Times. The story has 
excellent action and gives a vivid picture 
of a newspaper office.” 


DeLeeuw, A. Bookshop 


A place for herself. Macmillan, 1937. 


“Gail Sherwood had an idea, a discarded 
trolley car, and she put them together. She 
made a circulating library out of the car 
and makes many new friends and has ex- 
citing adventures and finally makes a real 
place for herself and her library on Main 
Street.” 


DuBois, M. C. Pet Store 


Patsy of the Pet Shop. Appleton, 1937. 

“Story of a girl, forced to give up her 
pets when she moves to the city, who gets 
a job in a pet shop. She takes over the job 
while the owner is ill and clears up a mys- 
tery. 


Librarian 


Fargo, Lucille 
Marian-Martha. Dodd, 1936. 


A story about libraries and about two 
girls who become librarians under widely 
differing conditions.”—Ontario Lib. Rev. 


Haskell, H. E. 
Katrinka. Dutton, 1915. 


Dancing 


“How a little Russian peasant girl, by 
her wonderful dancing, becomes a mem- 
ber of the imperial ballet and is able to free 
her mother and father, exiled in Siberia.” 
—Cleveland. 


Hess, Fjeril 


Buckaroo. Macmillan, 1931. 


Teaching 


“A lively tale of a young college girl’s 
experiences in Nevada and ranch life dur- 
ing her first year in teaching.” 


Social Service 


Hess, Fjeril 
The mounted falcon. Macmillan, 1934. 


“Lynn accepts a position as a social 
worker in Czechoslovakia shortly after the 
world war. The story gives a good picture 
of the variety of demands that a social 
worker must meet. A love story connected 
lends charm for girls.” 
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Heyliger, William Engineering 


Steve Merrill, engineer. Appleton, 1935. 

“A vocational story of a young technical 
student who, refused work in his uncle’s 
shop, finds a place with a rival company as 
an engineer.” 


Aviation 


Litten, F. N. 
Pilot of the high Sierras. Dodd, 1937. 


“How a young lad becomes pilot for a 
large line of transport planes.” —Bk. Jacket. 


Lovelace, Maude Acting 


The Charming Sally. Doubleday, 1939. 


“The Charming Sally was a ship that in 
1752 brought over to the colonies a com- 
pany of actors.” 

McNeely, M. Greenhouse 
Rusty Ruston. Longmans, 1935. 


“The story of a plucky red-headed girl 
who, when the family resources failed, 
determined to earn enough money to 
finance her freshman year at college and 
did it with a will.”—Bklist. 


Journalism 


Mallette, G. 
Private props. Doubleday, 1937. 


“Lynn Curtis has a part time job on the 
News which pays her, and is exciting ad- 
venture and fun and hard work. Finally 
with the help of her Setter pup she becomes 
a staff reporter.” 

Farming 


Mallette, G. 
For keeps. Doubleday, 1936. 


“A dramatic story of present-day sturdy 
characters, in which Jack and Nancy and 
their tractor take the lead in the coopera- 
tive movement which is to save the farmers 
in this California valley.” 


Miller, B. Aviation 
Bob Wakefield, naval inspector. Dodd, 
1937: 

“The designing and construction of a 
new navy plan leads to mystery and adven- 
ture.” 


Pennoyer, S. Department Store 


Polly Tucker, merchant. Dodd, 1937. 
“This is the story of Polly Tucker, ideal 
American type of girl, an unknown who 
begins at the bottom and ends with her 
goal at hand: the fascinating job of fashion 
_ expert and buyer in a department store.” 


Price, H. L. 
Winning out. Longmans, 1936. 


Nursing 


“The story of two sisters, one of whom 
goes into nurse’s training and the other 
stays on the farm. In the end the one is 
well launched on her nursing career.” 


Raymond, M. T. 


The bend in the road. Longmans, 1934. 

“A story of work in a factory, giving the 
loyalty of the workers to the job, and also 
the hard work in the ‘sweat’ shop, but a 
love interest keeps the story interesting and 
fresh.” 


Raymond, M. T. 


Linnet on the threshold. Longmans, 1935. 

“A truly moving story of a girl’s experi- 
ences as a messenger in a large department 
store. The picture of the social and eco- 
nomic struggle of the middle class family 
in a large city.”—Survey. 


Factory work 


Department Store 


Singmaster, Elsie Teaching 


You make your own luck. Longmans, 
1929. 

“An excellent story of the Virginia 
mountain people and of a 16 year old girl 


who taught one year in the mountain 
school.”—St. Louis Pub. Lib. 


Streatfeld, N. 
Ballet shoes. Random, 1937. 


Stage 


“About three girls who lived in London 
while studying for stage careers. Delight- 
fully told.”—Minn. State List. 


Aviation 


Theiss, L. 
From coast to coast with the U. S. air mail. 
Wilde, 1936. 

“The thrilling adventures of a young 
pilot who flew from coast to coast in a 
U. S. mail plane bearing important papers 
for the China Clipper on its initial flight.” 
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Van Gelder, R. Journalism 


Front page story. Dodd, 1937. 
“Swift moving adventures of an ambi- 
tious cub reporter.” 


Williamson, T. 
The lobster war. Lothrop, 1935. 

“The courage and ingenuity of two boys 
who helped their father wage a fight 
against an association which was trying to 
“starve out” the lobster fishermen. In addi- 
tion to being an exciting yarn, the story 
gives an interesting insight into the work- 
ing details of this almost unknown occu- 
pation and sums up the rugged character 
of the fishermen as a group.”—N. Y. 
Times. 


Fishing-Lobstering 


Yeager, Dorr Forest ranger 


Bob Flame, ranger. Dodd, 1935. 

“Bob Flame is a ranger in Yellowstone 
National Park. A thrilling story of the 
work of the rangers and the part they play 
in these National Parks!” 


Yeager, Dorr Forest ranger 
Bob Flame in Death Valley. Dodd, 1937. 


“Death Valley becomes a National Park 
under the direction of Bob Flame as 
ranger.” 





FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL 


The following list of pamphlets has been 
chosen, primarily for use in schools, from the 
recent copies of Booklist of the American 
Library Association. All libraries should 
regularly check several sources for materials 


of this kind. 


American association for the advancement of 
science. Conserving our natural resources: 
a selected list of material useful to students 
and discussion clubs, [by] the Association 
with the cooperation of Enoch Pratt free 
library of Baltimore. 1937. 12p. Order 
from the Permanent secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Smithsonian institution bldg., 
Washington, D. C., free. 


Breen, Mary J., comp. For the storyteller. 
1938. 44p. National recreation association, 
315 Fourth ave., N. Y., heavy paper covers, 


35¢. A very attractive booklet for “mothers, 
teachers, playground leaders, camp leaders, 
Sunday school teachers — especially . . . 
those who have loved stories and have 
wanted to share them with children but 
have lacked confidence in their talents . . . 
prepared in answer to a demand for an 
inexpensive manual which would give the 
first steps in telling stories.” Foreword. 
Contains “A classified list of stories and 
books for the storyteller,” an index, and a 
list of publishers with their addresses. 


Detroit, Michigan. Board of education. 4 
library handbook for boys and girls of the 
intermediate schools. 1937. 41p. illus. 
Order from Department of Statistics and 
publications, Board of education, Detroit, 
15c each. A striking bid for the attention 
of incoming boys and girls to something 
that will prove helpful to them. Bold black 
type on white expanses of paper (10x7” ) 
makes headlines of information about the 
school library, its catalog, and its books. 


Headline books. Series II. Silver Burdett 
co., 45 E. 17th st., N. Y., boards, each, 35¢; 
paper, 25c. (13) War in China: America’s 
role in the Far East, by Varian Fry; with 
maps and charts by H. A. Grant. 1938. 


95P- 
Herzberg, Max J., ed. Radio and the English 


teachers; suggested units for courses of 
study, classroom procedures and projects, 
and a bibliography. 1937. 32p. Order 
from W. Wilber Hatfield, National coun- 
cil of teachers of English, 211 W. 68th st., 
Chicago, roc. 


Institute for propaganda analysis, inc., 132 
Morningside dr., N. Y. Propaganda: how 
to recognize it and deal with it; experi- 
mental unit study materials in propaganda 
analysis for use in junior and senior high 
schools. 1938. 83p. Planographed paper, 
single copies, 60c; monthly bulletins $2 a 
year. An interesting new publication, well- 
sponsored, which should be valuable in 
public and school libraries. The Institute 
is a non-profit corporation organized for 
scientific research in methods used by 
propagandists in influencing public opin- 
ion. 
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National council of teachers of English. Com- 
mittee on recreational reading. Books for 
home reading, for high schools: graded 
and classified. 1937. 118p. The Council, 
211 W. 68th st., Chic., each 20c; ten or 
more copies, 15c. An enlarged and im- 
proved edition with a new cover and illus- 
trations in black and white and color. 
Additional subject divisions are Aviation, 
Discovery and exploration, Etiquette, His- 
tory, Hobbies, Music, Nature, Science, 
Sports, Theatre, and Vocations. Stella S. 
Center and Max J. Herzberg were co-chair- 
men of the Committee compiling the list. 


National safety council. Pamphlets. 20 N. 
Wacker dr., Chic., free. 


Night accident hazards: a progress re- 
port of the Committee on night accident 
hazards, Street and highway trafhc section 
of the Council. Presented at the Twenty- 
sixth National safety congress, Kansas 


City, Mo., Oct. 14, 1937. 9p. 


Pedestrian control and protection: a 
progress report of Committee on pedes- 
trian control and protection . . . Presented 
at the Congress, Oct. 13, 1937. 9p. 


Speed and accidents: a progress report 
of Committee on speed and accidents... 
Presented at the Congress, Oct. 11, 1937. 
33P- 

Tests for driver intoxication: a progress 
report of Committee on test for intoxica- 
tion... Presented at the Congress, Oct. 12, 
1937. 32p. 


Occupational pamphlets: Appraisals and ab- 
stracts of available literature. National 
occupational conference, 551 Fifth ave., 


N. Y., each, roc. 


Occupation of the architect. Jan. 1938. 
8p. 


Occupations in advertising. Feb. 1938. 
12p. 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine. Reprints. National occupational 
conference, 551 Fifth ave., N. Y., each, roc. 


Advertising as a profession, by Charles 
Presbrey, Feb. 1938. 2p. 


Aviation mechanic, by Carl Norcross, 
Jan. 1938. 6p. 


Guidance in a rapidly growing city, by 
E. E. Oberholtzer. Feb. 1938. 5p. 


Handicaps of youthful job-seekers, by 
A. L. Brandon. Jan. 1938. 5p. 


Household employees — 1,500,000 wo- 
men, by Dorothy P. Wells. Feb. 1938. 6p. 


Jobs in the hotel and restaurant industry, 
by Bessie S. Grossman. Jan. 1938. 6p. 


Moving forward in occupational adjust- 
ment, by H. W. Anderson. Dec. 1937. 5p. 


Occupational information in the small 
community, by Florence E. Clark. Part 
II: Field studies. Dec. 1937. 8p. 


Train hostess, by Marion Hegenberger. 
Feb. 1938. 4p. 


Where will tomorrow's jobs be found? 
The Urbanism committee report. Feb. 
1938. 3p. 


Public affairs pamphlets. (See Library Notes 


& News, V. 12, Nos. 3 and 6.) 


Reading for background series. H. W. Wil- 


son co., 950-972 University ave., N. Y., in 
collaboration with the School libraries sec- 
tion of the American library association. 
Each, 35c. 


(6) Communication through the ages: 
a bibliography of materials in junior high 
school; comp. by Edith M. Stoddard and 
ed. by Helen S. Carpenter. 1938. 29p. 


(7) Background readings in music; 


comp. by Ruth E. Bradley. 1938. 32p. 


(8) Mathematics — queen of the sct- 
ences: a bibliography of materials for at- 
mosphere and background for pupils in 
the elementary and high schools; ed. by 
Frieda M. Heller. 16p. 


(9) World war, the great crusade: a 
bibliography of materials for atmosphere 
and background for pupils in junior high 
school, by Frances Fitzgerald. 1938. 18p. 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS 


Foreign Policy Reports. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Inc., 8 W. goth St., New York, 
N. Y. 25c each; $5.00 a year. 


This series offers concise, lucid, up-to-date 
comment and explanation on foreign policy 
trends. Published twice a month. Order 
direct from the Foreign Policy Association. 


Mexico's social revolution, by C. A. Thom- 
son. Aug. I, 1937. (v. 13, no. 10) Dis- 
cusses the personal characteristics and po- 
litical tenets of President Cardenas, his six- 
year plan, and his administration’s attitude 
toward labor, education and church. 


Mexico’s challenge to foreign capital, by C. A. 
Thomson. Aug. 15, 1937. (v. 13, no. 11) 
Gives background material and present 
policies of Mexico toward foreign capital 
and land expropriations, a timely subject 
in view of recent activities in Mexico re- 
garding the expropriations of American oil 
land. 


America’s role in the Far Eastern conflict, by 
P. B. Taylor. Feb. 15, 1938. (v. 13, no. 23) 
Explains the development of the “middle- 
of-the-road” policy adopted by the United 
States toward the Sino-Japanese war. 


Origins of Sino-Japanese hostilities, by T. A. 
Bisson. Mar. 1, 1938. (v. 13, no. 24) 
Describes the military incidents preceding 
the main conflict, and indicates the reasons 
behind the incidents. 


Progress of the Sino-Japanese conflict, by 
D.H. Popper. May 15, 1938. (v. 14, no. 5) 
Discusses Japan’s objectives in the present 
war, the effect on both China and Japan, 
the situation as it now stands, and probable 
developments. 


The war in Spain, by C. A. Thomson. May 1, 
1938. (v.14, no. 4) “Reviews the military 
conflict, and analyzes the factors which 
have made possible continuing victories for 
the Nationalists.” Discusses also the po- 
litical forces on both sides, as an aid to 
understanding probable consequences. 


The struggle over Spain, by J. C. deWilde. 
Apr. 1, 1938. (v. 14, no. 2) Analyzes the 
policies and practices of foreign countries 
toward intervention in the Spanish civil 
conflict. 


Industry and agriculture in the U.S.S.R., by 
V. M. Dean. June 1, 1938. (v. 14, no. 6) 
Reviews the first and second Five-Year 
Plans, and the problems facing the Third- 
Year Plan (begun Jan. 1, 1938), including 
the financing of national economy, decline 
of foreign trade, collectivization, etc. 


Labor and management in the U.S.S.R., by 
V. M. Dean. June 15, 1938. (v. 14, no. 7) 
Summarizes the achievements of the Soviet 
government in the last twenty years, and 


discusses their problems of labor produc- 
tivity, wages, industrial management, and 
trade unions. 


Canada in world affairs, by J. F. Green. 
July 1, 1938. (v. 14, no. 8) Surveys 
Canada’s foreign policy, which the author 
finds “uncertain and negative” in charac- 
ter, mainly because of its dependence on 
and relation to the policies of Gt. Britain 
and the United States. 


Strife in Czechoslovakia: the German min- 
ority question, by K. Falk. (March 15, 
1938. (v. 14, no. 1) Gives the historical 
background necessary to an understanding 
of Czechoslovakia’s present unenviable 
position. 








A. L. A. CATALOG 
1932-1936 


Marion Horton, Editor 


Just published! Second five-year supple- 
ment to the A. L. A. Catalog 1926. An 
annotated list of about 4,000 titles published 
in 1932-1936. Books considered most im- 
portant were selected with the aid of spe- 
cialists in various fields. Arranged accord- 
ing to Decimal Classification. L. C. subject 
headings and L. C. card number for each 
title. Full buying information. Directory 
of publishers; author, title and subject 
index. 357p. Cloth, $5. 





THE GEOGRAPHY 
‘ OF READING 


Louis R. Wilson 


Pictures the exient of library development 
and its relationship to that of other social 
and cultural forces. Points out inequalities 
in the availability of library service in 
various states and regions, the correlation 
between these inequalities and the present 
status of social, educational, and eultural 
institutions, the reasons for the inequalities, 
their social significance, and what can be 
done about them. The author concludes 
that improvement in status of any of the 
social forces considered is dependent on 
elevation of the whole. The 173 illustrations 
and 117 tables provide data to support 
efforts for state and federal planning and 
state and federal aid. Forms the ground- 
work for library and cultural activity for 
a long time to come. Published jointly by 
the A. L. A. and the University of Chicago 
Press. Bibliographies, index. (Note: Send 
library orders to A. L. A.) 481p. Cloth, $4. 








WHO USES THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY? 
William C. Haygood 





This book is the result of a survey made of 
the patrons using the circulation and refer- 
ence departments of the New York Public 
Library. Twenty thousand patrons are 
analyzed by their social traits—age, sex, 
education, occupation—and what they read. 
This data from New York is compared with 
other community studies made in St. Louis, 
South Chicago, and the South. 156p. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $2.00. 











